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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA POINTS THE WAY 


Southern Californians took to the polls this month to demonstrate that, despite re- 
cent widespread criticism of public education, they are willing to raise taxes to sup- 
port their schools. 





With whacking majorities of up to seven to one, 15 school districts held special 
elections on October 14 and 21. Fourteen of them approved borrowing an aggregate of 
$57,193,000 to finance school house construction. Biggest issue of all, a $15 million 


request in Torrance, drew a seven to one margin. Only proposal turned down was one for 
a $150,000 issue. 





Election day will show whether "as goes Southern California so goes the nation" in 
school support. Most of the country's bond proposals come up for decision at that time. 





@ One state alone, Ohio, has more than $122 million in school bonds on ballots in at 
least 130 cities, villages, and local districts. The number of separate issues and 
their combined amount will be the highest in Ohio’s history. Buckeye State bond pro- 
posals require a 55% majority for authorization according to state law. 





@ Californians state-wide will get a chance to give its public schools a big financial 
shot in the arm. On the state ballot is a $200 million bond issue for loans and grants 
to local school districts for construction of buildings to care for steadily increasing 
enrollment. Also on the California ballot is another $200 million issue to continue 
improvements and expansion at, state colleges, correctional schools and other institutions. 





@ Across the nation, in Volusia County, Florida, an $11 million school construction bond 
issue is receiving such support as schoolmen dream about. Each weekend for the past 
several weeks, the Daytona Beach Sunday News Journal has devoted a full page to the 

story of the county's schools. It has featured charts showing the boom in enrollment, 
pictures of overcrowded rooms, and school-by-school surveys of what's needed and what 

can be expected if the money is made available to the school board. 





To point up their schools' growing financial needs, the paper has told a story of 
recent alarming trends: physical education eliminated for students at two high schools; 
fourth year Latin and Spanish eliminated at another; geometry cut back at still another. 





-———— POST-ELECTION LESSONS 


Interviews with school leaders in California districts where big victories 
were chalked up revealed these post-election reactions: 





(1) Interest in schools has been increased by the nationwide attention 
given to education during the past year. (2) Acceptance of local responsi- 
bility has probably increased rather than diminished. (3) The most effec- 
tive technique, and the one most generally used in districts where bond is- 
sues were approved, was person-to-person communication by organized groups of 
citizens. 
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DEBATE: DO PUBLIC SCHOOLS TOP PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 


On the theory that you should never let facts interfere with opinion, David 
Lawrence recently strung together an eye-catching string of cliches in his maga- 
zine, U. S. News and World Report. America's hope, he 
said, lies in the private school and "the days of regi- 
mented education with low standards (he means the public 
schools, folks) would seem to be numbered." 





At about the same time, and strictly by coincidence, 
Robert Finklestein, president of the Rhode Island Citizens 
Association for Public Schools and chairman of the Woon- 
socket Public School Commission, reviewed the battle and 
decided that public schools have got it all over private 
schools, going and coming. Mr. Finkelstein's review ap- 
peared in the Providence Journal. 





The difference in their approach: Finklestein cites 
facts and figures and quotes experts and surveys; Lawrence 
cites generalities and quotes Arthur Bestor. 








Robert Finkelstein 
He says yes! For instance, Lawrence assumes there would be less ju- 





venile delinquency in private schools, although he cites 
no authority. Finklestein refers to a Columbia University study which shows that 
the opposite is far more often the case. 


Lawrence quotes Dr. Bestor and says the public schools "have a 'soft' educational 
system that has put students' brains to sleep." Finklestein quotes these profes- 
sional surveys to prove Lawrence and Bestor wrong: 





A Princeton University study: "Public school graduates earned higher grades than & 





private school graduates of equal ability." 


A Yale study: "The public school graduate made a better academic record in re- 
lation to his native ability than did the private school graduate." 





These studies, says Mr. Finklestein, are corroborated by similar surveys at Har- 
vard and at the University of California. He adds: "All 
the evidence available today proves the academic superi- 
ority of the public school group in the colleges." 





\ "Puts their brains to sleep?" Phi Beta Kappa records 
" in Washington, says Mr. Finklestein, show that by far 
: the greater number of Phi Bete's are graduates of public 
. ‘4 schools. And 15 of the 16 Cal-Tech scientists responsible 
al for launching our first satellite came from public schools. 





~ Public schools, according to Finklestein, are the 
—— basis of our free society. Without them we would be 
a vastly different and considerably poorer nation. 
He makes a point of the fact that public schools 
serve to develop understanding and appreciation of 
young people from different backgrounds. 











David Lawrence Lawrence doesn't go into that. He says the argument 
He says nol that only the rich can attend private schools is "fal- 
lacious." And he does say there is no need to do away 
with public schools. "These schools," he says, "are required for the huge number 


of children who must be given an education of some kind, even if it's inferior." 


terest. Some states have passed such legislation. 


A MICROSCOPIC VIEW 


A corporation could go bankrupt while the president and board of directors argued 
over policy. A fire could burn the house down if the engines clanged off in different 
directions. And a patient could die while the doctor and head of the hospital debated 
whether he should be kept warm or packed in ice bags. 





Elementary, isn't it? Corporations, fire departments, and the medical profession 
just don't work that way. But in too many cases, superintendents and school boards 
are engaged in just that type of disruptive tug-of-war. 





Neal Gross, an associate professor in the Graduate School of Education at Harvard, 
has put the superintendents and the school boards of Massachusetts under the micro- 
scope of intensive research and come up with comments, criticisms, and suggestions. 
They are outlined in his new book, "Who Runs Our Schools?" 





In many communities, Gross says, school board members are falling down on their 
responsibilities. They consider the post a political plum, or they want to represent 
special groups or interests. They spend too much time on petty details and not 
enough on the important problems of the schools. There is real need, he continues, 
for action at both state and local levels to obtain 
school board members who clearly understand their rights 
and obligations and who view the job as one of great 
civic responsibility. State legislation is needed for- 
bidding malpractices by school board members in such areas 
as personal and business patronage and conflicts of in- 





But there is another side to the coin. "There appears 
to be considerable room for improvement in the kind of 
leadership many superintendents of schools are giving 
their communities," Gross says. "The ineffective leader- 
ship displayed by some superintendents is undoubtedly 
related in part to their inability to spend their energy 
and time doing what they consider their priority functions." 


"If superintendents are to provide effective education- 
al leadership, many of (their) tasks must be delegated to 
subordinates. There is little doubt that a small invest- 
ment in an assistant or additional clerical help would 
bring in a large dividend. . ." 





i “ 


Gross said his studies also indicate "an urgent need for professional schools of 
education to present future superintendents with a realistic picture of the problems 
they will encounter in their jobs. There is great need to examine in an objective 
manner the dilemmas, pressures and conflicts that are ‘built into’ the job of the 
superintendent as it is presently constituted, the reasons they exist, and ways of 
dealing with them.” 


Neal Gross 





At another point, Gross says his findings "indicate the need for a clear statement 
and understanding of the rights and obligations of the superintendent and school 
board members in every school system. Such ground rules are needed so that school 
board members and superintendents will know what their jobs do and do not require 
and allow them to do." 





Gross concludes with a plea that superintendents, school board members, and all 
others concerned with public education carry to the American people the story of the 
potential consequences to our society if our children aren't given the best educa- 
tion possible. 











Probably not since the days of the old chain letters has a written communi- 
cation been given the ride that's being taken by Carl Munck's bitter protest 

to Reader's Digest on the article "Must Schools Be Palaces?" Munck, presi- 

dent of the National School Boards Association, told Digest publisher 

DeWitt Wallace the article was an insult to "the integrity, the intelligence, @ 
and the devotion to duty of thousands of school board members’ (See EDUCATION 
U.S.A., October 9). 

















The management of School Management is reprinting - in full - the text of 
the Munck letter in its November issue. More than that, School Management is offering 
reprints in quantities of 100 for $2, in hopes it will be picked up by local school of- 
ficials for distribution at the community level. They can be ordered from the magazine 
at 22 West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Connecticut. Even more than that, the magazine is 
sending a letter and reprint to some 2300 manufacturers in the school equipment, building 
and supplies industry. Final circulation of Munck's letter may run into many thousands. 








> Death Valley High School in Shoshone, California, has come up with the answer to a 
budget-watcher's fondest dream, the equivalent of three classrooms for the construction 
cost of one. The school has three six-sided classrooms, with three walls of each room 
being panels that slide up into the ceiling. Panels are covered with green composition 
chalkboard, or’ cork tackboard. Raise one panel and you disclose a home economics work- 
shop; raise another and you have a science lab. Students are seated in the main classe 
room area and change seats to face whichever alcove has been opened. 





® For the first time in nearly 25 years, a public kindergarten has been opened in West 
Virginia. It's in the nature of an experiment but it also shows, says Evelyn Murray, 
consultant for the state department of education, that "communities can have the type of 
educational program they want, including public kindergarten." Under state law, five- 
year-olds can't be considered "legally enrolled pupils," so state school funds can't be 
used for public kindergartens. The Upshur County kindergarten, in Buckhannon, was made @ 





possible by the savings from the elimination of several one-room schools. 


> The Division of Field Studies and Research at Rutgers University can be called upon 
to analyze school districts from an economic, sociological and geographical basis, as 
well as from the standpoint of physical plant in relation to enrollment. Purpose of the 
studies is to help school districts plan adequate facilities for future enrollments. 
The studies are requested and paid for by local school boards. 





> California Institute of Technology is now offering science education on the good old 
installment payment plan. Next year, tuition will be raised from $900 to $1275. To make 
the load easier to bear, Cal Tech will arrange for loans up to $1275 a year for four 
years, repayable at $50 a month over 10 years at 5 percent interest. Also available will 
be loans of $900 a year for four years, with students paying interest only while in 
school .and repaying the loan at a minimum rate of $50 a month for eight years. 





PA capsule history of progress in American education, starting with the days of the 
quill pen and log-cabin school, is being shown this week in a railroad car exhibit at 
Flint, Michigan. After a preview showing to a group of Flint educational and business 
leaders, "Schoolroom Progress U.S.A." opened its doors to the public. It is being 
sponsored by the Henry Ford Museum, Greenfield Village. Its cost: $1,250,000. 
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